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under their guidance. In their second meeting house here, built of 
brick and replacing the earlier log house, they held their first quarterly 
meeting in 1848. There were five quarterly meetings by 1861, and two 
years later these held the first yearly meeting in Iowa. But Quakerism 
failed to flourish on the frontier. Its young people married "out of 
meeting" or went to other churches. Disownment, by which the eastern 
meetings maintained their discipline and their cohesion, here only drove 
the disowned into rebellion. As congregations the Iowa meetings have 
dwindled or collapsed, while as Quakers they have departed far from 
the practices of their founders. They contributed a respectable but un- 
important element to the populating of the new state, adding few to its 
candidates for office or to the residents within its prisons. 

It is worth while to have the history of various racial or social strains 
preserved in this fashion. Dr. Jones has gathered his materials care- 
fully and has so presented them that they reveal at once Quakerism and 
Iowa. His doctrinal discussions are fair. He shows that the Quakers 
had an historical importance apart from their social influence. They 
kept their records. Their courses of migration can be identified better 
than those of most frontiersmen. Knowing that their routes were the 
main routes, and that their condition was that of the large class of 
steady, respectable citizens, we can, because we know them, know better 
the whole life of which they were a part. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Kentucky in American Letters, 1784-1912. By John Wilson Townsend. 
With an introduction by James Lane Allen. In two volumes. 
(Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1913. xxii, 368; 394 p.) 

The author of this work, well known as one of the most active of the 
younger generation of Kentucky historians, promises at some future 
time an inclusive Dictionary of Kentucky Writers. The work now 
under review is made up of biographical sketches of about two hundred 
selected persons who, having been born in Kentucky, have obtained 
some degree of literary fame, or who, whether born in Kentucky or else- 
where, have made Kentucky the subject of their writings; while to each 
biography is appended a selection from some of the writings of the per- 
son whose life is given. The selection of names seems in general a fairly 
representative one, though, of course, many omissions will be noted. 
The reviewer has been unable to discover any system of arrangement. 

Mr. Townsend contributes an interesting preface. The introduction 
by James Lane Allen urges the lack of any study of American litera- 
ture in accordance with what he calls "the only solvent principle," 
upon which such a study may be developed. This principle is the fed- 
eral character of the American people — the idea that ' ' we should be a 
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nation of states. ' ' This principle, Mr. Allen holds, applies to our litera- 
ture as well as to our politics : and it is only through our literary activ- 
ities, as they have been developed within the lines of the states, that the 
history of American literature can some day be written. 

In outward form and in manner of presentation, Mr. Townsend's 
book is very attractive, and his work will undoubtedly serve to interest 
in Kentucky and Kentuckians many who would be repelled by a more 
formal method of presentation. 

St. Geoege L. Sioussat 

Calendar of the Papers of John Jordan Chittenden. Prepared from 
the Original Manuscripts in the Library of Congress by C. N. 
Feamster, Division of Manuscripts. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1913. 335 p.) 
The Chittenden papers were acquired by the Library of Congress 
from Mrs. Robert H. Chittenden of Frankfort, Kentucky. The collec- 
tion consists of letters to Chittenden, some law papers, and a few copies 
of his own letters, and is of great interest to students of western his- 
tory. Chittenden's political life began in 1809 when he was appointed 
attorney general for Illinois territory. From that time till his death in 
1863, he was almost constantly in the employ of the state of Kentucky, 
as member of the state legislature, governor, United States senator, etc. 
The position of senator he held during four periods, 1817-1819, 1835- 
1841, 1842-1848, and 1855-1861. 

The first entry in the Calendar is dated December 14, 1782, and the 
last is of a date long after his death. The correspondence is particu- 
larly full for the period at the outbreak of the Civil War, when Chit- 
tenden was attempting to promote a compromise. The letters listed 
were written by such men as Henry Clay, James Barbour, Zachary 
Taylor, Winfield Scott, to name but a few, and are full of ' ' comments on 
national questions and estimates of the public men of the time." The 
work of calendaring is well done and the book shows the usual excellence 
in makeup of the Library of Congress publications. 

C. W. A. 

A History of Muhlenberg County. By Otto A. Rothert. (Louisville, 
Kentucky: John P. Morton Company, 1913. 496 p. $5.00) 
Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, was created in 1798 but printed no 
newspaper until 1870. In population it had only just passed ten thou- 
sand when the Civil War began, and today it has under thirty thousand. 
It has presented a case of slow development, uninfluenced by immigra- 
tion and far off the main lines of travel. Its history is that of an iso- 
lated American community left to itself and growing from within. Ly- 
ing as it did between the two great thoroughfares of the ante bellum 



